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For the Companion. 
BENJAMIN MAY’S ANCIENT ENEMY. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 

A log cabin out on the Western plains, with snows 
that drift and drift around it. Over head a gray, dark 
sky, that seems, if you gaze up into it long enough to 
get the spirit of its expression, to hold some of 
despair or death. 

There is, however, a kind of wild, strong life in the 
scene that lics beneath—spreading itself away from the 
window of that lonely log-cabin, standing there as a 
solitary witness of human life, in the midst of the 
wild, white dreariness of the plains. 

Perhaps the little girl feels this—she is not old cnough | 
to consciously think it—the little girl with a thin, sal- | 
low face—which somehow suggests fever and ague—flat- | 
tened up against the pane, looking out with a singular | 
alert wistfulness over the wide, white plains and | 
through the rushing gusts of snow, until her gaze touch- | 
06 the gray horizon afar off. | 

The winds come in furiously from the east, like the | 
roaring of tides, or the trampling of battalions of armed 
men, and dash down with fierce roar and cry on the 
thick clouds of snow-flakes, and hunt and drive them | 
back and forth, and toss them up in white flocks, and 
tear them apart, and ride back and forth over the plains, | 
making of the air one vast trumpet through which they 
shrick their choruses of victory. | 

| 








Inside of the cabin, a man’s veice asks suddenly, | 
“Bessie, child, has nobody come in sight yet?” A 
man’s voice, I said, and yet struck through and through | 
with some pain and hollowness which made you 
that its words were nearly ended. 

“No, father,” answered the little girl, drawing her | 
thin, sallow face away from the window, “there is noth- 
ing to be seen but the blinding snow—” 

“Hark! don't you hear something ?” said the hollow 
voice, breaking in here, sharp, hungry, impatient. 

“No, futher, the wind blows and blows, that is all.” 

The cones were those of a girl, but there was nothing 
in the low, dreary voice that was at all like that of 
girlhood. ‘Then the speaker turned to the fire, placed 
some fre<h wood on the embers, and came back to her 
watch by the window, dreary work enough for any age, 
but doubly so to one whose life had not covered its | 
fourteenth summer. 

The room had a generally comfortless expression. 
Yet there was not, After all, so much lack of material as 
want of care and arrangement discernible throughout 
the apartment. 

On the bed in one corner lay the owner of the log- 
cabin. One look into the shrunken face, the hollow 
eyes all lying in that shadow of ashy pallor, and you 
would have been certain the man had laid himself down 
to dic, and that the one guest who comes sooner or later 
over all thresholds, had come now to that lonely log- 
cabin out on the Western plains. 

None could know it better than Josiah Keep, as he 
lay there, with the winter storm howling outside, and 
the years of his life coming up one after another, and | 
standing with their solemn, reproachful faces before 
him. | 

For this man’s life had not been a good one. I can- | 
not go into the details here of selfishness which had 
marred, and passion which had defiled his days, but the 
end had come now, and the hard, strong, fierce will had 
bowed itself at last before the solemn voices of con- 
science echoing amid all the tumult of his soul, as it 
glared face to face with death. 

There was one deed of Josiah Keep’s life which some- 
how troubled him more than all the others, and from it 
he in some sense dated the commencement of his wrong 
vareer, although the self-willed, reckless, passionate 
boyhood and youth had ripened info the hard, selfish, 
defiant manhood. 

Here, too, it is sufficient to say that he had over- 
teached his partner in a manner which the law could 
not take hold of; he had, to save his own fortune, com- 
pletely wrecked the other’s, and the wrong had not 
euded there. It had been the means of driving his 
partner’s young wife,—a fine-souled, sensitive woman, 
—to madness and to her grave. 

Afterward Josiah Keep had prospered for years, for | 
“sentence is not always executed speedily against an | 
evil work,” but at last his goods and possessions began 
to fall away from him. 

He had passed the meridian of his life when misfor- 
tunes overtook him. Then his wife, and one and anoth- 
er of his children died. Ill health came upon the strong 
man, and the lonely log-cabin on the plains, where he 
had buried himself for a couple of years, and the one 
little sallow-cheeked daughter who remained of all the 
brave sons and fair girls who had called him father, 
tell the rest of the sad story of Josiah Keep. 

In later life, the partner, whose young manhood he 
had so cruelly blighted, had prospered on every hand, 
—a good man, with a ripe, tender nature, full of broad 
sympathies, such as one does not often see. Everybody 
said this of Benjamin May. 

And two or three weeks before, the sick man had 
learned through a neighbor, that business had brought 
his former partner to the town nearest to his log-cabin, 
and only fifty miles away. At first it seemed to him 
that the world itself could not hire him to look in the 
face of one whom he had so wronged; but as the end 
drew near, and remorseful memories crowded fast upon 


feel | 





him, this first feeling was superseded by a great hun- 
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ger and craving to hear Benjamin May’s voice say that 
he forgave him, “for God is more merciful than men,” 
thought Josiah Keep. 

So, two days before he had hired a neighbor to go in 
quest of Benjamin May, desiring the latter to come to 
him, as he hoped for merty in his last extremity, and 
not daring even then to disclose his real name, lest the 
old bitterness should rise up in the soul of the other, 
and he would refuse to grant what he would deny to 


no other man—the prayer of Josiah Keep. 


So he lay there, with the tide of his life going out, 
and the lights burning low, while the storm shouted 
fiercely outside, and death and that young girl watched 


| by the sick man. 


“Bessic,” he called, at last—and she was at his side in 
a moment. 

“How sick you do look, father,” smoothing the iron 
gray hair with one hand, and looking at him, her small, 


| sallow face full of a great pity and grief, although Bes- 


sie Keep had no idea of that unseen presence just now 
crossing the threshold. 

“Bessie, poor little Bessie, what will become of you ?” 
said the dying man, looking with a craving tenderness 
which it seemed must have turned stones to pity, on the 
little girl. 

Whatsoever his faults had been, he had loved her, the 
last of his family, the delicate, clinging, helpless child, 
who still of all the world clung fast to him in unwaver- 
ing faith and tenderness. 

“Ah, never mind me, father dear. I shall get along 
well enough if you’ll only grow better.” 

Tears strained themselves into the child's eyes; she 
put her cheek down to her father’s, and wondered that 
it felt so cold, and drew the coverlet closer around him, 
and the storm thundered on outside, and the wind 
flapped white banners of snow through the air, and 
Josiah Keep lay dying, dying, dying! 

Suddenly the child lifted her head. “I hear some- 
thing, father, that is not like the wind,” she said; “it 
sounds like horses’ feet,” and she sprang to the window. 

There, close at hand, toiling through the beating 
wind and driving snow, she saw a wagon with{two occu- 


pants. The men, worn out and half-frozen, sprang from. 


the wagon just after Bessie’s joyful shriek, that reached 
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them above the howling of the storm. 
O, father, they are here !” 

Aman a little past his prime, strong and hale, with 
white hair about a face which never left any one who 
studied it a doubt of the heart beneath it, was Benjamin 
May. 

He came up now to the bedside, and with his: first 
glance at the face lying there, the face dropped, and 
drawn in the ashy pallor of death, Benjamin May for- 
got all the chill and weariness which had possessed him. 

“My friend, I have come to hear what you have to 
say,” he answered, bending tenderfuliy over the dy- 
ing man. 

Josiah Keep looked up in the face of the man he had 


hey are here! 


wronged so vitally more than a score of years ago. | 


Despite the cheerful, kindly countenance, 
lines there which he had helped to carve. 

“Do you know me ?” 

Benjamin May looked at.the ghastly face. Some- 
thing familiar struck him in.the sharp-features. His 
memory half cleared up, yet he.shook his head. “No.” 

“T am—Josiah Keep.” 

The listener covered his face with. his hands a mo- 
ment. “Ah, dear God!” he said,, but not lightly, even 

, in the shock and horror of that moment. 

“T have sent foryou, Benjamin May, to hear whether 
you will look on me, lying here, and say you forgive me 
for all the evil I once did you and yours. I want God’s 
mercy now, and it seems to me I cannot lay hold of any 
hope for that until I have first had yours.” 

It was an awftl moment for Benjamin May. All his 
life long he had carried the fire of one bitterness burn- 
ing down deep in.his soul. And now the wrecked hopes 
of his early manhood, the fait, still face of the young 
wife that he had laid down in her grave, feeling that 
Josiah Keep was her murderer, rose up before him, and 
his heart throbbed a moment with the old fierceness of 
its youth. It wasbuta moment. Then he looked again 
on the face of his ancient enemy, and the fearful craving 
of those dying eyes was something he could not with- 
stand.. “f forgive you the wrong,” said Benjamin 

May, taking the cold hand in his, “and by so much as 
God’s mercy is greater than mine, may He also forgive 
you.” , 


there were 
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Then there came a swift shriek, as of a heart sudden- 
ly broken, a swift shriek along with the last words of 
Benjamin May. “Ah, father, you are not going to die, 
to die and leave me in this dreadful world all alone,—ail 
alonc!”” moaned Bessie Keep. 

The dying man lifted his head. “There is nobody 
to whom I can give the child, Benjamin. Promise me 
that you will not leave her here to perish, that you will 
take her away with you, and place her in some orphan 
asylum,—promise me quick before I dic.” 

And Benjamin May looked at the small, thin figure, 
at the sallow face within its cloud of bright, brown 
hair, and the awful anguish stamped upon it moved 
his soul to its depths. 

His sons had grown to be men, his one little daughter 
had followed her mother home, leaving him a memory 
of soft, blue eyes, and sweet smiles dawning and flitting 
among dimples, to haunt all his after-life. 

A great pity and tendernéss for this child, orphaned 3 
friendless, beggard, came over him. He put out his 
arm and drew her to his breast—he laid his hand on the 

bright, floating hair. 
| “Josiah,” he said, “I will take the child to my home 
to my heart. She shall be to me in place of the daugh- 
| ter that has_gone, and I will be to her in all things in 
| the stead of her father.” 
\ A smile crept over the ghastly face sinking into death, 
| “Now I can believe that God will have mercy upon me. 
stew, after this, I can believe it,” murmured Josiah 
| Keep, and they were the last words he ever spoke. 
And sobbing and clinging to her new father, with her 
| face hidden away close to the heart that would never 
| fail her in love and care, Bessie Keep had not dared to 
look upon the face of the dead. But Benjamin May had; 
| and seeing his ancient enemy lying low before him, and 
; remembering the forgiveness which he had carried out 
| as precious freight from the coasts of time to the shores 
| of eternity, the man murmured to himself, “Except ye 
| have the spirit of Christ ye are none of His.”’ 
| And it was this spirit which Benjamin had shown to 
| his ancient enemy. 


| 


| ——————-<Oo- 





For the Companion. 
DINNER IN THE DESERT. 


“Hurrah! Hip! Hip! Hurrah!” shouted Norman 
Whittle, bursting into the house in his headiong fashion. 
“Mother, the menagerie has come! 
| menagerie !” 
| Here Norman broke down, and seemed to be medi- 
tating instant flight; for a bronzed and bearded stran- 
| ger sat by his mother’s side. 

“Come here, you young Arab! No, I won’t slander 
| the race in that way, for the Arabs are courteous in 
| their treatment of guests. Come, give us a chance to 
| learn what a Yankee salutation ‘is, will you ?” 

| Norman laughed sheepishly, twitched oii his cap, and 
cried out, heartily, 

| “We say, ‘How de do? And so it gives me great 
| pleasure to say, How do you do, Uncle Frank? I am 
| very glad to see you. Now won’t we have some fun, 
though? I suppose you've got lots of things to tell 
| me ?” 

The growing confidence between Norman and his 
travelled uncle was here interrupted, and the “lots of 
things” reserved until the latter was more at leisure. 

“Well, Norman, let us have your opinion of the 
, camel in the menagerie ?” 
| the next day. 

“Wasn't he an ugly creature, with his big hump and 
his long neck and his sprawling feet, and the hair al} 
| worn off in ever so many places. 
on a horse.” 
| So the poor camel is to be blamed for not being a 
| horse, is he? You evidently ‘have never been in a des- 
| ert, young man. Wait a moment. L have some. pic- 
| tures toshow you. See this one, for instance.” 
“Did you draw that, uncle? What an ugly looking 
| face! Dinner in the desert. Hold on, old fellow; your 
| master won’t get much dinner, I am afraid.” 

“O, yes, he will; camels are not greedy animals.” 
| “Aren’t they?” was the surprised inquiry. “He 
| looks big enough to eat his master, there.” 

“He has travelled sixty miles, cropping only a- few. 
thorny shrubs that a horse would starve upon;.and yet 
he will need only one pound of food in twenty-four 
hours.” 

“Ts that so? 
master’s hand ?” 

“Not always,” answered Mr. Lester, laughing. “A 
handful of barley out of his master’s hand, usually, or 
a little chopped straw. Thorns and thistles are about 
all that is included in his bill of fare. What fine order 
your horse would be in.at night-fall upon such feed, 
without a drop of water.!” 

“Uncle,” said Norman, decidedly, “I'll agree to drop 
that horse if you will.” 

“Very well. Ordinary horses drop before the twen- 
ty-four hours are over, though.” 

“How pleased his master looks.” 

“Yes; the Arabs are very fond of their useful. ani- 
mals. I have seen more than one swarthy fellow.throw 
his arms around his camel’s neck after a short.absence 
from him, and kiss his ugly face-with-tears in his black 
eyes,—tears of real feeling, too,” 

“Kiss a camel! Well, well, every person to their 
taste!” exclaimed Norman. 


I’m going to the 






















was Uncle Frank’s request, 


Ishould rathér ride 


What does he eat? Bread out of his 
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“JT have seen stranger things than that. I have seen 
a slender-limbed and graceful horse, which was strain- 
ing every nerve to serve his master, his beantiful eye 
dilated with fear, his sensitive nostril stretched wide, 
and his skin quivering under the lash which his Chris- ' 
tian driver laid on with more apparent zest than the 
Arab did his caresses.” 

“T’ll never whip a horse,” was Norman’s positive re- | 
? VKeep the same mind when you have one to whip, | 
laddie. I know I have felt grateful enough to a camel 
to kiss him for his services. I can see one now as he 
stood by the boat when I parted with him. He was 
a fine, cream-colored dromedary, and as I passed my 
hand softly along his nose, his great dark eyes looked 
out from under their long lashes, and I almost fancied 
that he, too, was moved by the parting. ‘ 

“The camel’s eye is beautifully protected from the 
burning sun and flying sand by the long, thick lashes, 
and the eyebrows, which, as you see in the picture, jut 
out over the eye, like the roof of a house. He can also 
close his nostrils against the dust, because they are very 
flexible. The camels 1 saw at Grand Cairo were very 
majestic animals, and well deserved their poetical name 
of ‘Ships of the Desert.’ I was told that they were 
proud creatures, and would only eat their food from 
their master’s hands, preferring to starve rather than 
receive it from any other source.” 

“Their masters must pet them a good deal.” 

“With reason, for they are the riches of an Arab. 
They furnish him with a house to live in, clothing, milk, 
butter, cheese, flesh, and even whiskey to get jolly 
upon.” 

“I’m inclined to think that is what the sailors would 
call a fish story,” said Norman, very deliberately. 

“Do you take me for a Baron Munchausen ?” 

“I do not know who that gentleman is,” was the an- 
swer. 

“He was a traveller who told bigger lies than all oth- 
ers in the world, and has thus become a by-word. You 
American boys keep such a sharp lookout for big sto- 
rics that you sometimes doubt even truth. Now the} 
sharpness or cunning that leads to skepticism is far 
worse than the honest ignorance which craves informa- | 
tion.” 

“Well, uncle, I particularly crave just at this moment | 
information about camels making whiskey.” | 
“I did not say the camels made it. It takes man, 
q bent on wresting God’s gifts from right to evil uses, to 
do that. By adding yeast to camel’s milk a sour curd 
called koumiss is formed, and from this brandy is dis- 
tilled. Houses or tents,—for the Arabian needs nothing 
c'oser in his beautiful climate,—are made of a strong 
cloth spun from camels’ hair. Fine ladies pay great 
prices for camels’ hair shawls. Our belles at Saratoga 
and Newport were adorned with camels’ hair fringes 
last summer, so costly that more tears and sighs of 
envy were wasted on a few inches than my Arab shekh 

shed over a whole camel. 

“A camel is a ruminating animal; you understand 
that ?” 

“O, yes, sir. To ruminate means to chew the cud, 
as cows do. They have four stomachs. They can 
bring up their cud from the three first. I’ve seen the 
fourth; it’s called manyplies or tripe, and is full of 
honey-comb cells.” 

“Exactly. I like to have a boy put an idea into his 
own words. Now acamel was supposed once to have 
five, but he has only four. In the fourth are many cells 
so deep that they contain a large quantity of water. 
When full, a membrane stretches over them, that re- 
tains the water until needed. As a camel swings along, 
browsing at the thorny shrub he loves, he can bring 
this water into his mouth, to moisten his food; and 
thus can travel twelve or fourteen days without drink- 
ing.” 

“How wonderful!” 

“Yes: there are many wonderful things about every 
creature that God has made. For instance: that ugly 
hump on the camel’s back is a curiously-contrived lun- 
cheon basket.” 

“Does he pack his victuals in it? Ha, ha! They say 
the elephant was the last animal that went into the ark, 
because he stayed behind to pack his trunk. But I 
never heard of such a dinver basket before.” 

“The hump is composed of fat and cellular tissues: 
in other words, when the animal is eating more food 
than he really needs, it is elaborated and packed away 
there, and the hump swells up very large; but after he 
has travelled a long time on scant fare, it shrinks and 
looks wasted. The camel does not grow poor in flesh, 
because he has been absorbing the food laid up there, 
and quenching his thirst with the water laid up in his 
curious little water-pockets. It is by the kind fore- 
thought of that Allwise Being who has formed him. 

“Without the camel, some parts of the globe would 
be uninhabitable. The bare spots on the camels have, 
too, their peculiar merits. They are calluses, or spots 
where the skin is perfectly insensible. They are found 
on the breast and knees, where the animals kneel upon 
the hot sand to receive their burdens and upon the 
soles of their feet. It was amusing to sce them at night 
when we were gathered around the fire, stretch their 
long necks over their master’s shoulders, to snuff up the 
heat and smoke. It was a vast comfort tothem. They 
dread the cold, and shiver and tremble in a chill wind 
that you would laugh at. With their huge packs upon 
their backs, they form a complete wall of defence 
around their riders.” 

“Then there is danger there ? 
picture has a gun!” 

“Yes, and they often need one. Caravans are often 
attacked and plundered. Remember, the wealth of 
many lands is thus transported across the desert. We 
often met a thousand camels in a day heavily laden.” 

“How they do pile up the bales upon their backs in 
the picture-books,’” remarked Norman.” 

“They do that out of books. The camels are taught 
when very young, to kneel down and receive their 
loads. I have seen them eye a heavy burden as it was 
carried past them, growling most savagely at its size; 
but when it was once on, they carried it willingly.” 

“Then they are cross sometimes ?” 

“Terribly so. They object decidedly to going up or 
down hill. In going up a rocky eminence that a horse 
would have made nothing of, our laden camels made 
the rocks ring with their savage growls. All the rid- 
ers were obliged to dismount, and I assure you we had 
to take good care of our arms and hands. They would 
bring their teeth dangerously near us by a sudden 
swing of their long necks.” 

“Uncle, there are some bones behind this one in the 
picture.” “ 

“Ah, Norman, the desert in some places is strewn 
with them. The bones of man and beast lie bleaching 
there, forever uncovered by the shifting sands. A sad- 
der sight to me is a living camel abandoned to his fate, 
either because he has broken @ limb or fallen ex- 
hausted.” : 

“Why not put him out of his misery at once ?” 


“Tt would be a mercy, for they.are very tenacious of 
life, dying by inches; but the Arabs are superstitious 
about it, and will not kill them. 

“Camels have wonderful eyes; they discern objects 
at great distances, and their sense of smell is equally 
keen. Sometimes when water fails, a rider gives his 
camel liberty to go in search of it. Away he flies, 
straight to some eooling well, which he wil! find sooner 
or later; but when there, he will assuredly stir up the 
spring with his great foot, until it is thick with mud.” 

“Did your party want water?” 

“T can’t say we did, although I thought often of the 
cool well in Vermont that I drank from when a boy. I 
had plenty of water that tasted as if it had heen dipped 
out of a mud-puddle in an old shoe, and left standing 
in it for a day or two in a hot sun.” 

“Pah! But I should like to mount a camal.” 

“You would? Well, you would find, were you to do 


. 


See, the man in the 


so, that the camel, instead of rising up as a reasonable 
creature should, first up would go his long hind legs, | 
and you would be pitched over his head. Of course, 
ou would not mind that, so you would mount again. | 
his time his fore-legs double up like a double-jointed | 
springing jack, and over you roll: but once seated, an 
Arab boasts that his camel will carry a full cup of coffee 
without spilling a drop. They move the two legs on 
one side first, then those on the other. 
“The Arabs are careful not to insult, i. e., whip them. | 
They tell strange stories of their temper when roused, | 
and believe them fully. Said one, ‘A certain driver | 
had cruelly used acamel. The camel did not appear 
to notice it; but the driver knew by the expression of 
his eye that he must be upon his guard. One night he 
went inside his tent for safety, leaving his cloak spread , 


| over his wooden saddle. During the night the camel | 


approached, smelt at the cloak, and then lay down on | 
it, rolling deliberately over and over, and evidently re- | 
joicing as the saddle cracked and smashed under his 
weight. After a time he rose, looked with great con- 
tentment at the disordered mass, and retired. Next 
morning, when his master appeared before him alive 
and well, the disappointed animal was in such a rage | 
that he broke his heart and died.’ Usually they are so 
docile that a single driver will manage a string of fifty 
or sixty.” | 
“A dromedary has two humps, uncle.” | 
“No, no; a Bactrian camel has two, and is larger and | 
stronger than the Arabian, which has but one. Please | 
recollect; a dromedary is a ‘two-forty’ camel—a swifter 
and lighter species, that can travel two hundred miles | 
in twenty-four hours. Camels carry from six hundred | 
to seven hundred pounds each. The two humped Bac- | 
trian camel will carry a thousand.” 
“Norman, Norman!” called Mrs. Whittle, “are you! 
crazy? It is after ten o’clock.” 
“Whew !” whistled Norman, as he mounted the stairs | 
with wide open eyes, that promised any thing but sleep, | 
“TI say, Uncle Frank, if I have a nightmare, it will come 
in the shape of that two-forty dromedary. Good night.” 
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For the Companion. 
THE COLONEL’S HANDKERCHIEF! 
AND HOW HE CAME BY IT. 


Chapter V.---The Slave Mart, 

Although I knew now how the captain came to get 
his handkerchief, and why he blushed when I men- 
tioned it, I did not lose my interest in his story, but lis- 
tened to it still with unflagging attention. If you are 
tired of it, you need not goon; but if you are not, let 
us follow the captain in his captivity. 

“Well, let me hear how you got along after you were 
sent from the slave mart.” 

‘But, by the way,” remarked the Colonel, “did you 
ever hear again from Rosa and her husband, who es- 
caped by night to one of our gunboats off Charleston 
harbor ?” ™* 

“Really, I forgot to finish that story.” 

“Let us have it, then.” 

“T said, I believe, that this Rosa wished me, when I 
went to Charleston, to find her mother, and to tell her | 
that she was alive and well. Her husband and herself | 
went North, lived in Boston a year, and then returned 
to South Carolina, in the hope that our forces would 
soon capture her native city. We went to Gov. Aiken’s | 
house, where we supposed that we would find Rosa’s | 
mother. She wasn’t there, but one of old Aiken’s 
slaves—” 

“Old Abe’s freedmen, you mean?” interrupted tho | 
Colonel. 

“Same thing. An old black man offered to go with 
us to where she was. She was living in one of the rear | 
buildings attached to a third-class dwelling-house. Our 
guide threw open the door, and in quite a dramatic at- 
titude, introduced my comrade in words such as were | 

| 
| 








never uscd in this world before, I think I may safely 
venture to predict.” 

“Indeed !”* said the Colonel. ‘What did he say ?” 

«Here comes de great Messiah, wid news of Rosa!’ 

“The old woman sprang up with a half shout, half 
scream of joy, grasped my hand in both of hers, and, 
looking up reverently, the tears streaming down her 
furrowed cheek, gave utterance to emotions of grati- 
tude to her God, so touching, so fervent, so thrilling, | 
that I cannot think of it yet without tears coming to 
my eyes. Neither in prayer-meeting nor in pulpit have 
I ever heard such unalloyed devotion. My comrade 
was so overpowered with sympathetic emotion, that he 
wept almost as much as the old mother. I cannot at- 
tempt to give her words. The cinders only tell of the 
fire to those who have felt its warmth. The words 
were simple, and broken, and uncouth; but the soul of 
the royal psaimist never surged witha more genuine 
devotion.” 

“And yet,” interposed the Colonel, with energetic 
warmth, “and yet they dare to say that these people 
have no enduring affection for their children; that they 
suffer no more than the brutes when their little ones 
have been taken from them! I tell you, sir, this rebel- 
lion did not come too soon either for our good or for 
that of the slaves!” 

‘“Rosa’s mother offered to share her widow’s mite 
with us; to cook for us, to wash for us. She pled to 
be allowed some chance of showing her gratitude. 
Again, and again, and again, she pressed us to call on 
her; and as we were going away, she bent down and 
fervently kissed our hands.” 

“They’re a good people,” said the Colonel. “I'll fin- 
ish my account now. They took me to the jail-yard, 
and kept me a week there before we were moved to 
Columbia. This yard was a most outrageous place. 
Officers who had been in several other prisons and pris- 
on-pens said it was the filthiest spot they were ever in. 
After every rain, the ground was covered with water. 
There were not tents enough for half the soldiers con- 





“And how did you get it ?” asked the gentleman. 

“Faix, in right g currency,” said the other, ‘and I 
have it wid me; but I wouldn’t tell that, sir, to any one 
but yourself, for ’fraid I might be aised of it; but I 
know by your appearance you’re a gentleman, and that 
I needn’t be afeard of you.” 

“Yes, but hand me the money,” said the captain, “till 


“OQ, they were in the workhouse and in Roper’s and 
the Marine Hospital.” 
“What had you to eat ?” 


“Poor enough, I assure you,” replied the Colonel. 
“We had three pounds of unsifted corn-meal or flour 
for six days; half a pound a day! Two pounds of . 

° : " I see if it’s all right.” . 

fresh beef for six days. One-third of a pint of molasses “I know it’s mght,” said the boy, “for I counted it 

for six days; some rice and an occasional spoonful of | myself.” 

salt and vinegar for five days. But I did not suffer. I . Fg 3 it out immediately,” said the captain, “I must 
“ ave it.” 

had Pare » and could buy what I pleased wah &. “But, sir,” said the chap, “my masther will blame me 

They exchanged four one dollar greenbacks for one | go, it, and say that I made away wid it myself.” 

dollar in gold. It was a shameful swindle. You can| “Deliver the money immediately, you young scoun- 

imagine how much of a cheat it was, when I tell you| drel,” said the captain, pulling out a pistol, “or Vil 

that they charged from $50 to $60. bushel for sweet | »!ow your brains out.” 

? rs . “T couldn’t think of doin’ sich a thing’, says the youth, 
potatoes; $15 a pound for coffee; $40 a gallon for mo-| «7 promised to let him cut my ears off if 1 didn’t brmg 
lasses; and $8 a pound for soda, and every thing in 
proportion !” 


it safe home to him, and I will, too.” 
The captain immediately rode up to him, in order to 
“Was there anybody there excepting officers?” I 
asked. 


secure it, but the ould cappul (horse) that the lad was 
on, turns round and bit at him, kicked and his horse, 

“Yes,” replied the Colonel; “there was one Massa- 
chusetts man who married in Charleston, and had lived 


which made him keep his distance; and, in the mean- 
time, the cunnin’ young vagabone moved him over to 
the roadside, and threw the heavy bag, that contained 
ae nae . , | the coppers across the hedge, and a good distance into a 
there twenty years; but had remained true to the | quagmire that happened to be in the place. 
Union, and refused to take up arms against it. He said “If you want to get the pennies, sir,” says he, “yon 
he would rather rot there than enter the rebel ranks.” | must go for thim.” 
“How long did you stay at Columbia ?” The captain, supposing the bag of pennies was the 
~t - : ¥ money he wanted, immediately lit down off his horse 
“Rio » g % oe “. " rere - . a : . ; 
Eighteen months,” said the Colonel, and We Were! hooked him to the branch of a tree, and with a good 
kept in close confinement. Just think of it, eight men | deal of time and strugglin’ got through the hedge, and 
of us in a small room, without mattresses, without 
blankets most of the time; never with fuel enough to 
warm ourselves. It makes me sick yet to think how 
much we suffered. We were ragged, and haggard, and 
almost broken down, before we wereexchanged. I had 











fined there. There were six hundred kept in the yard. 
No blankets were furnished, and many of the prisoners | 
were unprovidéd with them. Ten per cent. were bare- | 
footed; many had nothing but slippers made out of} 
their overcoats.” 

“Where were the balance of the prisoners ?” I asked. 


after that had quite as much difficulty in wadin’ through 
the quagmire. This youth, in the meantime, unnooked 
the captain’s fine horse, mounted him, set off at full 
speed, laving him two pounds’ worth of coppers in a bag 
and a spavin’ ould garran, as full of venom and mis- 
chief as an egg is of mate, instead of the two hundred 
eaten nothing but the vilest corn bread, and never half} 
enough of that for over a year. 

“Gen. Terry received us. He had the finest dinner that 
could be got made ready for us. He cried like a child | 
as we told our story of starvation. God bless him! He 
got us the finest wines, and sent for cigars that cost him 
fifty cents apiece.. We ate, and ate, and ate; we knew 
we were injuring ourselves, but we were famished, and 
didn’t care. It is terrible to be hungry for a year, and 
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then sit down to a luxurious dinner. It is too much for 
human nature. 

“I was sick for two weeks afterwards,” added the | 
Colonel, “but had I known beforehand that it would | 
have killed me within an hour, I think I should have 
eaten all that I could have swallowed, and have willingly 
suffered the consequences.” 

—-——- - +e 
A SAD STORY. 


Something dreadful has happened of late, 
It snadows the place like a cloud; 

Let me whisper the story to you, 
I'm ashamed to tell it aloud. 


Half a dozen young boys who had friends 
And homes that were pleasant and bright, 

Have been tried in the law-courts for theft; 
Alas, what a pitiful sight! 


Shall I tell how these boys, step by step, 
Have come down to crime and disgrace? 

The first step was straying frm home 
With the bad, wicked lads of the place. 


At evening, when home should have been 
Their refuge and happiness sweet, 

They would steal from its shelter to lounge 
In the stores, or to play in the street. 


Soon they lingered awhile by the doors 
Of the drinking and billiard saloons, 

And they hung around the low singing clubs 
To catch the coarse words and the tunes, 


By little and little they lost 
eir fear of the law and its might; 
Every day they grew bolder in crime, 
More reckless and daring each night. 


Now, locked in the prisoner's cell, 

If their words to your hearing could come, 
I am sure they this counsel would bring, 

“Boys, spend all your evenings at home!" 

Sunday-School Advocate. 
————__<@9—__——_ 
THE RAPPAREE OUTWITTED. 

Many years ago, there lived in Ireland a famons rap- 
paree, (which in the Irish language means the same as 
robber,) whose name was O’Harlon, and whose followers 
were so numerous, and whose bravery and cunning were 
so irresistible that he was feared by all the king’s officers 
and by the king himself; so much so that he ruled sov- | 
ereign over all the country north of the Boyne, the Rob 
Roy of his native wilds. On one occasion, however, he 
was outdone by a boy, as the following story will show. 
The smartness of the clever lad is as much to be admired 
as his fidelity is to be imitated. We give the account of 
his exoloit in the words of Patchy McLeague to his 
friend Capt. Power: 














There was a merchant in Dundalk who had a draft on 
another in Newry, for the sum of two hundred pounds. 
Such was his terror, howandever, of Capt. O’Harlon, 
that he was afcared either to go for his money himself, 
or to send for it by another. In this state of mind he | 
was one day consultin’ wid his wife as to what was best | 
to be done in the matter, when his apprentice, a lad 
about sixteen, happened to overhear them. He offered 
to go for the cash, and said, he would let them cut the 
ears off his head if he did not bring it home safe to them. 

Now, both the merchant and his wife knew he was a 
smart chap, and always had his wits about him, so after 
another consultation, they agreed to let him make the 
trial, and accordingly gave him the draft. Well, sir, the 
first thing he did was to saddle an ould horse, so} 
lame wid the spavy, that he could hardly goa mile an | 
hour; and, what was worse than all, the brute, from | 
sheer viciousness and a bad temper, would suffer neith- | 
er horse nor man to come near him on the road, the 
’prentice himself bein’ the only person he would allow 
to handle or mount him. Welland good; the lad got 
two pounds changed into halfpence, which he tied in a 
bag, one half in each end, wid a string,about the middle, 
and havin’ mounted his horse, he went on his way to- 
wards Newry; when, as it happened, on comin’ toa 
lonely part of the road, who comes up wid him but the | 
captain. The lad seemed very innocent, and soon tould 
him the whole story of the money; and how he was to 
bring it back the next day. The captain said it was 
wrong of him to mention the circumstance to any one, | 
for ’fraid he might be robbed; and on partin’ gave him 
a guinea to drink his health, and hire another horse if 
he wished. } 
“When do you expect to be back, my lad ?” he asked. | 

“About this time to-morrow, sir,” replied the boy; 
“and bedad I wish I had you along wid me all the way, | 
for then I'd have no fear of bein’ robbed of it.” 

All right so far; the lad got to Newry, where he re- 
mained that night; and the next mornin’, havin’ got the 
cash in bank-notes, he sewed them up in the linin’ of his 
waistcoat, and set out on his return home. Well, to 
make a long story short, he had -just come to the same 
ionesome part of the road, where he met the gentleman 
the day before, and, sure enough, there he met him 

in. 





“Well, my good boy,” said the captain, “did you get | 


the money °” 
“I did so, sir,” replied the shaver, “ivery penny.” 


pounds; and what was better still, robbin’ the robber of 
his fine horse before his own face into the bargain. 
There, now, is the only case in which the captain was 
ever done, but he was done there, and in style, too.” 

“But did he ever recover his horse ?” asked Captain 
Power. 

“The horse,” replied Patchy, “was put to livery in 
Dundalk, and advertised; but I need not tell you that 
the captain, for a reason that he had, never claimed 
him.” 


samen tcvacbs nice 
MISS JANE’S PARROT. 

Miss Jane Taylor, who kept a family school, had a 
famous parrot, and when the scholars had recited their 
lessons well, she used sometimes to bring the cage into 
the “play-room”’ to let “Polly” say her lesson, and then 
there was always a general frolic. “Polly” did not 
like her name, and became very angry unless she was 
called “Mrs. Brown.” She would always fret and scold 
when she was spoken to in a way she did not like, and 
would rock herself to and fro, and jabber most indig- 
nantly in a language that no one but herself could un- 
derstand. 

One day a Mrs. Ames, one of Miss Jane’s neighbors, 
came in to see “Polly.” While the visitor stood looking 
at the bird, and talking with Miss Taylor, she felt a sud- 
den twitching at her sleeve. Slightly frightened, she 
sprang into the hall, exclaiming, “O, you horrid ¢rea- 
ture!” “Polly” had very strong likes and dislikes, and 
could never bear to see a red dress upon anybody, not 
even upon Miss Jane. It so happened that Mrs. Ames 
had on a gay red calico, and “Polly” had endeavored to 
show that the dress was not in harmony with her tastes 
by twitching the lady’s sleeve. She never forgave the 
insulting words Mrs. Ames had spoken. The lady 
could never come near “Polly,” or even be seen by her 
in the yard or in the street, but the bird would scream 
out at the top of her voice, “O, you horrid creature, O, 


you horrid creature !” F. P. C 





an td 
THE TURNIP CELLAR. 

The sad experience of poor little “Brownie” is only a 
type of the uncertainty of all human things—unless one 
has taken care to secure “a house not made with hands.” 
All the buildings 8 man may put up and all the posses- 
sions he may be master of will prove no better than a 
house in a turnip: 

A poor little field mouse was casting about in her mind 
for a suitable place in which to deposit her winter stores. 
Her home chanced to be in athrifty turnip-ticld, and 
one day a remarkably bright thought came into her 
head. There were some tall bean-stalks growing about 
she would like to harvest. She would hollow out one of 
these juicy turnips into the snuggest little cellar a mouse 
ever had. So with great glee she went to work, and 
nibbled and rested by turns, until her work was done. 


| No chisel could have cut out the little chamber more 


neatly. Then the great work of gathering her supplies 
commenced, and in a little time the two or three bean- 
stalks were stripped of their pods, and the beans stored 
away in the heart of the turnip. With great satisfaction 
did little Brownie survey her work: but nothing could 
induce her to draw on her supplics before cold weather 
came. She was content to forage about here and there, 
nibbling sweet roots, and nipping up a grain when she 
could find it. Such little creatures often teach man a 
useful lesson of forethought and self-denial. But alas! 
in this case the forethought was all in vain. 

“The best laid schemes o' mice and men 

Gang aft aglar.” 

When the field was harvested, the farmer pulled up 
poor Brownie’s cellar, beans and all. His astonishmert 
was great to finda turnip in his field half filled with 
beans. A little investigating solved the mystery, hov- 
ever. He had the curiosity to count them, and fourd 
there were scyenty-four, 

There was nothing left for poor mousie to do but to 


| find herself a new granary, which she did without delay. 
| A much larger and more convenient one it was, in the 


hollow of an old oak stump. Here she busied herself 
in storing away corn and beech-nuts cnough to feed a 
dozen such little mouths as hers all through the winter. 
It is quite likely she never made another nest in a turnip 
as long as she lived. 
ccnisiginsaicsilillaaaenatdyite 
DID HE FIND IT? 


How many of our readers can tell what the “grave” 
yet funny doctor meant in the high sounding direction 
given below: 

The late Dr. Wilson, senior fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, though a very grave man himself, was fond of 
quizzing the country folks who came to inquire after 
their relatives and friends in the college. One day, see- 
ing ® man in the court with a letter in his hand, gaping 
and staring about, and not knowing where to go, he 
walked up to him gravely, and inquired what he wanted. 

The man answered, “Can you tell me where to find 
Mr. Delahunt ?” potd 

“Yes,” replied the doctor. “Do you see that building 
before you ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then crucify that quadrangle, take the diameter of 
| the plot beyond it, enter the opening before you, ascend 
' the ligneous grade, then turn to your left, and you will 
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find him peripatounding in his cuticle, dorminating in! #4 a8 no one else had any thing there but broken 


his lectum, or periscopounding through his fenestra.” 

‘sAnd pray, sir, what is a fenestra ?” 

To which the doctor replied, “It is an orifice in an ed- 
ifice to admit luminous particles.” 

“OQ, thank you!” said the poor fellow; and he walked 
off, more perplexed than before. 
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THE HOUR THAT HAS GOLD IN ITS 
MOUTH. 

“Time is money,” says the old proverb, and certainly 
taking time by the forelock is a more profitable opera- 
tion than wasting the hours and days of life expecting 
some great fortune to turn up, or wishing we had been 
dorn “with a silver spoon in the mouth.” The follow- 
ing is a good story on the worth of time : 


Tom Jones was a little fellow, and not so quick to 
learn as some boys; but nobody in the class could beat 
him in his lessons. He rarely missed in geography, 
never in spelling, and his arithmetic was always cor- 
rectly done. As for his reading, no boy improved like 
him. The boys were fairly angry sometimes that he 
outdid them so. 

“Why, Tom, where do you learn your lessons ? 
don’t study in school more than the other boys.” 

“T rise early in the morning, and study two hours be- 
fore breakfast,” answered Tom. 

Ah! that is it. “The morning hour has gold in its 
mouth,” 

There is a little garden near us, which is the prettiest 
and most attractive little spot in all the neighborhood. 
The earliest radishes, peas and strawberries grow there. 
It supplies the family with vegetables, besides some for 
the market. If anybody wants flowers, in that garden 
he is sure to find the sweetest roses, pinks, and “all 
sorts,” without number. The soil, we used to think, 
was poor and rocky, besides being exposed to the north 
wind; and the owner is a busy business man all day, 
yet he never has any one to help him. 

“How do you make so much out of your little gar- 
den ?” 

“I give my mornings to it,” answered the owner; 
“and I don’t know which is more benefited by my 
work, my garden or me.” 

Ah! “The morning hour has gold in its mouth.”— 
Children’s Paper. 


You 
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MAKE HASTE SLOWLY. | 

Probably many of our readers have often felt dis- | 
couraged when some schoolmate wrote a composition | 
in ten minutes, while they worked hours before writing | 
any thing they were net ashamed to show to their} 
teacher. Be not discouraged. Doing any thing ze/!, is 
more important than doing it quickly. Those who | 
have achieved the greatest success have generally 
worked the longest on that they undertook. When you 
were parsing “Paradise Lost,” did you ever suppose that | 
it cost Milton a week’s hard labor to write one stanza of| 
it? Goldsmith, whose “Deserted Village” every one | 
shoukl read, felt satisfied if in a day’s hard labor he 
finished eight lines. 








Wordsworth was twenty years in 
writing “Peter Bell.” A painter was boasting to Zuexis, 
the greatest artist of ancient Greece, of the rapidity 
with which he dispatched his pieces. “If I boast,” re- 
plied Zuexis, “it shall be of the slowness with which I 
finish mine.” 


SAVING HIS TROWSERS. 

A person in Paris noticed a poor man with a wooden 
leg walking past his hotel, and gave hima franc. The 
next day he saw the supposed beggar, but he had | 
changed the wooden leg from the right to the left. En- 
raged at the deception, he went up to the man, and ex- 
claimed, 

“You raseal, you had the wooden leg on the other 
side yesterday! You are not lame at all!” | 

“ Monsicur,” was the response, with dignity, “I never | 
said I was. I wear a wooden leg for economy, so as | 
not to wear out my trowsers; and I change the leg to | 
prevent one leg of the trowsers wearing out before the 
other.” 








The man’s actions were falsehoods, and he meant | 
they should be. Wasn't he as guily as though he had 
lied with words ? 

es ee 
PRESENCE OF MIND. | 

Several military gentlemen in India were sitting after | 
dinner over their wine, when one of the party turned 
very pale, and said: 

“A snake has come in, and twisted itself round my 
leg and that of the table.” 

His companions hastily rose, in order to kill it, but he 
said, 

“If you wake i, it will stick its fangs into me, and 
then Tam a lost man. You had better all go out of the | 
room, and IT will sit quietly with my hookah till it wakes | 
itself, and then it will probably glide away without do- | 
ing me any injury.” 

There he sat with the most perfect stillness for an, 
hour; and one of much greater anxiety could scarcely | 
have been passed. He was, however, rewarded by the 
snake quietly uncoiling itself, and taking its departure. 








——_————_+-o>—___—_—_—_ 
KILLED BY WHISKEY. 

Peter Klaser, of Waukesha, Wis., killed himself by 
inking whiskey that stood in a copper kettle several | 
days, last week. He died in half an hour, and aman | 
who drank with him died in an hour, and his wife, who 
drank but little, came near dying. 





| 


Whiskey is bad enough without the copper kettle; | 
but few tepers can be convinced how poisonous it is, | 
until some accident like Klaser’s misfortune happens to 
them in the drinking. 

~__—_—_+o>— | 


LITTLE SINS. 


A little hole in aship sinks it; a small breach in a sea- | 
bank carries all away before it; a little stab in the heart | 
kills a man; and a little sin, as it is often improperly | 
called, tends to his final destruction. Whatever sin the | 

leart is prone to, that the devil will help forward. A| 
little drop has been many a man's ruin; every drunkard 
began with a single glass. 

| 
| 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 








| 
For the Companion. 


MAUD ABBOTT’S SCHOOLMATES. 

Lucy Abbott’s little sister Maud went to school to Miss | 
Mary Taylor, A great many children went to the same 
School, and Miss ‘Taylor’s sister Jane often took care of | 
the small girls; sometimes they were very quiet, and | 
liked to have Miss Jane tell them stories. There was a 
Play-room for the little ones, and in one corner of it a) 
number of shelves, where they could put up the pieces | 
of broken plates and cups with which they “played 
party.” Emma K fle had a small blue tea-pot, and two 
little glass tumblers. These were very much admired } 


dishes, Emma was very proud of them, and would some- 
times forget to be kind, and lend them when Minnie 
and Edith North wanted to have company and “hance 
round.” ° 

Minnie and Edith had no such pleasant home as the 
other children. They were poor, and often came to 
school without any shoes; and when the mornings were 
cool, the little bare feet looked very blue and cold. 
But they never complained. Their mother was very 
poor, and had hard work to buy bread for her little girls. 
She loved them, and often shed tears when she knew 
they were cold and hungry. 

Miss Jane always spoke kindly to these little girls, 
She said they had given more to their country than any 
other child in that school, for their father had lost his 
life fighting for it. Then she told all who were in the 
play-room how brave Simon North had been; how he 
had saved his captain’s life, and was then killed himself. 

The children had not heard much about it before, and 
when Miss Jane had finished her story, Susie Blane 
whispered to Minnie that she should have her big doll 
to get to sleep that very afternoon. But the prettiest 
sight was Emma Kyle bringing her two small tumblers 
and handing them to Minnie gnd Edith, saying at the 
same time, very softly, “You shall have these for your 
ownty downty now.” 

When Maud Abbott went home and told Grand- 
ma Grey about Simon North, and his two little girls 
who had to go barefoot and never complained, she put 
down her spectacles and began to think what she could 
do for them. And when Mrs. Abbott and Aunt Fanny 
came up stairs she told them. Pretty soon the three 
ladies went into the west closet, where they laid away 
many things not needed about the house. 

After Lucy and Maud had been put to bed, the three 
ladies began mending and sewing, and before ten o’clock 
a nice bundle of frocks and aprons and several pairs of 
“made over” stockings were in complete order. In the 
morning Grandma Grey sent the bundle round to Mrs. 
North’s home by Jim, the errand boy, and Minnie and 
Edith were sent for to goin to Mr. Black’s shoe-store. 
When they came out they told Miss Jane, who was out 
walking, that a pretty lady with blue eyes and soft 
brown curls had paid for their new shoes, and Miss Jane 
guessed in a minute that it was Maud Abbott’s Aunt 
Fanny. So you see that even little girls can be the 
means of causing older persons to do good. 
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JET. 


We have a plaything in our house, 
A little household pet, 

With large black eves and flossy hair, 
And we have named him Jet. 


He's frolicking about the house 
From sunrise to sunset; 

An arrant busybody is 
Our active little Jet. 


Faithful is he; no friendly face 
Or voice doth he forget, 

A loving and confiding heart 
Has pretty little Jet. 


Across the lawn while yet the grass 
With early dew is wet, 

He's bounding by his master’s side— 
Uur trusty little Jet. 





Or indisposed for out-door sport, 
His tiny ball he'll get, 

And have a frolic with himself, 
Himself and little Jet. 


We lost him once. Alas, how sad 
And tender our regret! 

The whole world seemed an empty shell 
Without our little Jet. 


Our cheeks were pale with anxious fear, 
Our eyes with tears were wet, 

And large rewards we offered for 
One glimpse of little Jet. 


You should have seen his joy and ours 
Vhen we in safety met, 

Caresses mixed with scolding words— 
‘Twas all the same to Jet. 


There’s many a pup of larger size 
And louder velp, but yet 
In all the barking world canine, 
There is no dog like Jet. 
Sunday-School Advocate. 
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For the Companion. 


COUSIN JANE AND HER WHITE CHICK- 
ENS. 

When Sarah Somers was five years old, she went with 
her Aunt Maria to visit some cousins. They lived in the 
country, and had many pets; and Sarah had heard so 
often about her cousin Jane’s white chickens and cat and 
dog, that they seemed very familiar to her. So all that 
long ride of a day in the cars she thought very often of 
Ponto, and Kitty,and the pretty white hens. When she 
waked up that first morning at the farm, and heard the 
laborers whistling at their work, the singing of birds, 
and whispering of the young green leaves to each other, 
she hurried to get dressed, and run out with Lucy and 
Tom, and there sat Jane quite covered with beauti- 
ful white biddies. They had become so tame as to sit 
on her head or her arms or in her lap, and there was a 
great deal of crowing and not a few biddy songs to the 
tune of “cut, cut, cut-da-cut.” Jane was feeding them, 
and the greedy little creatures could hardly wait for her 
to get the corn shelled. But the prettiest sight was yet 
to come, and about sundown all the family walked out 
to the side-piazza to look on. There sat Jane as in the 
morning, almost covered with the snowy pets; the 
rooster on her head, and her arms covered with rows of 
chickens. When she had fed and petted them enough, 
she shook them off gently, and strewing a little corn on 
the ground, walked slowly along, singing, ‘Come, my 
darlings, come with me,” and on they followed as sol- 
emnly as possible until they reached the door of the hen- 
house; Jane then stepped aside, and the feathered re- 
tainers all flocked in, and settling themiselves on vari- 
ous roosting-places, were speedily lost to all outside en- 
chantments. Jane sat down on the broad step of the 
biddy-house, and the little community, with heads nest- 
led beneath their wings, went to sleep listening to the 
famlliar child-voice of their young mistress as she sung | 
to them her tender songs. 

Jane’s Uncle George said he had studied such things 
a good deal, and he was very sure that if his little niece 
had been impatient or cross to her pets, they would never 
have followed her so trustingly ; and that in all our in- 
tercourse with dumb creatures, great tenderness should 
be manifested, and that if we love God we shall want to 
be kind to every dnmb creature he has given us. 

F F. P. Co 











AN ARTICLE OF TRUE MERIT.—‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
are the most popular article in this country or Europe for Throat 
Diseases and Coughs, and this popularity is based upon real merit, 
which cannot be said of many other preparations in the market | 
which are really but weak imitations of the genuine Troches. 
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PIANO STUDY AND PRACTICE IS MADE 
ATTRACTIVE 


By the System adopted in “‘RicHaRpson's NEW METHOD.” 
No long, dry lessons, nor wearisome exercises, but Sprightly 
Studies throughout, and Charming Melodies for practice, at every 
step. No one who has used this book will ever use or recommend 
any other. Jt ts all that can be desired. Sold by all music dealers. 
Price $3,75. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington St., Boston. 
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PERRY DAVIS8’S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER! 
THE GREAT FAMILY MEDICINE OF THE AGE. 











Pain Killer, taken internally, should be adulterated. with milk 
or water, and sweetened with sugar if desired, or made into a syr- 
up with molasses. For a Cough, a few firops on sugar eaten will 
be more etfective than any thing else. For Sore Throat, gargle the | 
throat with a mixture of Pain Killer and water, and the relief is | 
immediate and cure positive. 

It should not be forgotten that the Pain Killer is equally as good 
to take internally as to use externally. Each bottle is wrapped 
with full directions for its use. 


PLEASE READ THE PRINTED DIRECTIONS. 





GENTLEMEN,—I have used Perry Davis's Pain Killer, according | 
to directions, with great success. In cases of Pain in the Stomach | 
and Bowels, itis an invaluable remedy. I consider it the most 
valuable medicine of the age, and can tully recommend it for the 
above named and 4M similar complaints. 

Yours, sincerely, EDGAR F. HORN, 
Birmingham, O. 

I take great pleasure in recommending Perry Davis's Vegetable 
Pain Killer to my friends, as being among the best pain relievers 
extant. J. L. MURPHY, M. D., New Castle, O. | 
A pleasing travelling companion, and one that no person should | 
be without is Perry Davis's Pain Killer. A sudden attack of diar- | 
rhoea, dysentery, or cholera morbus, can be effectually and instan- | 
taneously relieved by it. It is equally effectual in curing scalds, 
burns, «c. 


TESTIMONIALS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


THOMAS S. RANNEY, writing from Rangoon, Burmah, says: “It | 
is becoming more popular, and in several instances I am assured | 
that the cholera has been arrested and life preserved by its use. | 
The late prevalence of cholera here has swept off about all the | 
Pain Killer I had, and purchasers looking to me for a supply will 
be disappointed in my ability to supply them. Please send me*an | 
invoice of $150 worth by the first opportunity.” 


Messrs. Perry Davis & Sons,—Dear Sirs—The Pain Killer, 
we are happy to say, is getting in good repute here, and its good | 
qualities are being appreciated. Lately, we have a great demand | 
for the article, and contidently anticipate a large trade in the 
Pain Killer. BORRODAILE, THOMPSON, HALL & CO., 

3—6w Cape Town, Africa. 


SINGER’S LETTER “A” 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


This splendid machine combines all the good qualities of our well 
known manufacturing machines, with many new and valuable 
improvements. It is swift, quiet and positive in its operation; 
sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be- 
tween the two extremes, in a beautiful and substantial manner. 
It Hems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, etc., and 
will do a greater range of work than any machine heretofore of- 
fered to the public. 

We respectfully invite all in want of ¢ 

SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
to pay usa visit. EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and full 


instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 
Send for pamphlet. 











Tue Srycer Manvuracturtnc Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A CROWN OF GLORY. 
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Every Man, Woman and Child who has used . 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 
It cures Itching of the Head. 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 
It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE IS NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 
Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co, 


215 Fulton Streét......New York. 
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VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 
Established in 1826@nd still the best known Remedy for ali af- 
fections of the Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be caretul to get the 
genuine. REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 
Proprietors. 


LarGe Borties, $1. SMALL, 50 Cents. 





Pure Cod Liver Oil, 


Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO., 
who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality. 
Large Bottles, $1. 41-6) 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 


cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 
25—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





AYER’S AGUE CURE. 
“FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 


Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Ague, Remittent Fever, Chill 
Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical Headache er Bilious Headache; 
and Bilious Fevers, indeed for the whole class of diseases origi- 
nating in biliary derangement, caused by the Malaria of mias- 
matic countries. 


Fever and Ague is not the only consequence of ithe miasmatic 
ison. A great variety of disorders arise from its irritation, in 
malarious districts, among which are Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Headache, Blindness, Toothache, Earache, Catarrh, Asth- 
ma, palpitation. Painful Affection of the Spleen, Hysterics, Pain 
in the Bowels, Colic, Paralysis, and Derangement of the Stomach, 
all of which, when originating in this cause put on the intermittent 
type or become periodical. This “‘cURE” expels the poison from 
the blood, and thus cures them allalike. Itis not only the most 
effectual remedy ever discovered for this class of complaints, but 
it is the cheapest and moreover is perfectly safe. No harm can 
arise from its use, and the patient when cured is left as healthy as 
if he had never had the disease. Can this be said of any other cure 
tor Chills and Fever? It is true of this, and its importance to 
those afflicted with the complaint cannot be over estimated. So 
sure is it to cure the Feverjand Ague, that it may be truthfully 
said to be a certain remedy. One Dealer complains that it is not 
a good medicine to sell, because one bottle cures a whole neighbor- 
hood. 


TO CHILDREN. 
When yon are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,” but tell mother to get you some of 


Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 


They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 
your Druggist don't have it, ¢end to our store in New York, and 
we will send it to you at once. 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC HOM@OPATHIC REMEDIES, 









Price of single Boxes—cents, 

No. 1 cures Fever, Congestion and Inflammation............ 25 
et Bien orm Fever, Worm Colic.......-.-- 
Br 4 8 Colic, Teething, Crying of Infants....... 


Diarrhea, of Children or Adults 

























“ 5 “ Dysentery, or Bloody Flux, Colic..... 
“6 “ Cholera Morbus, Nanusea....... eine 
“7 “ Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. Bronchitis. 
“sg “ Toothache, Faceache, Nerv us Pain 
“9 “ Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo. 
“10 “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach... 
“13 “ Croup, Hoarse Croupy Cough......... 5 
“14 “ Salt Rheum, Crusty Eruptions... 
“15 “ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness... 5 
“16 “ KBewer and Ague, Intermittent Fever... 50 
“17 Piles, External or Internal.........scccccccccseeet 
“18 “ Opthalimy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes............: ) 
“19 * Catarrh, Acute or Chronic............ Cccccccece 50 
“a # Whooping Cough, shortening it.............50 
“2. “ Asthma, Uppressed, Difficult Breathing..... 9 
“22 “ Kar Discharges, Noise in the Head... 0 
“23 “ Secrofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils. ) 
“24 “ General Debility, Physical Weaknes ) 
“25 ‘* Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations......... 0 
“26 “ Sea Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo... a) 
“27 “ Urinary Diseases, Gravel oo st 
“238 “ Prostration, Involuntary Discharges, Ner- 
VOUS DEN ccs cceccecccce eiwdeie ear eneneses 100 
“29 ‘* Sore Mouth, or Canker... . 50 
“30 “ Urinary Incontinence..... —_ re] 
“33 “ Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea... ) 
“34 “* Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat........... er) 


Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 


family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 


FaMILy AND TRAVELLING Cases. 







35 vials, in morocco case, Book complete.... -$10,00 
28 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions... - 800 
2v large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions... 6a) 


20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions... 
15 boxes (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions...... 
Any 6 boxes (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions 


5,00 





For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, snd 
scnt FREE on receipt of price, by 


Humpureys’ Spec. Hom. Mep. Co. 


35—lyis 562 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
AND 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 
OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
EHATR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
neurishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. > 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 
WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
REY. C. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 


“I very cheerfally add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum.”’ 


REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 


New York City. 


“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 
spot.” 
REV. J. H. CORNELL, 
New York City. 
“TI procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped, 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautiful 


color."’ 
REV. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 


“I will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to its 
original color.”’ 

REY. A. WEBSTER, 


Boston, Mass. 
“T have used them with great effect. I am neither bald nor 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth.” 
REV. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is, I 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 





PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 
New York. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
—OoR— 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe-~- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans o¢ 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 
NEW YORK. 
MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED THINGS 
WOoRtTH KNOWING. 
A HANDBOOK oF VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR Every MAY 


Woman anv CuILp. Sent free on receipt of One Stamp for post- 
age. Address, ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 21 Bromfield Street 
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Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 2—2meow 
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COMPANION. 











his rod in the bottom of the boat, jumped to his 
‘and gave a yell—a regular Indian yell—which might | 
have been heard in Georgetown. He came often, was | 
always pleasant in his ways, generally on the ground as 
early as five o’clock; and once he gave me as a reason 
for winding up the sport at nine o’clock that he was 
President Fillmore’s clerk, and was obliged to be at the 
Department before noon. But his fishing days have 
long since ended, and I have thought that if he had | 
lived till now, we might not have been cursed with the 
great rebellion. 


| I gaffed the prize, and we knew it was safe, he Grover 
ect 





The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 
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THE LANGUAGE WE USE. VARIETY. 
BY MRS. P. P. BONNEY. | 
“Philologists give much praise to modern missiona- | 
ries for the service they have rendered to the sci- | 





THE WINTER EVENING. 


Let poets sing of their twilight hours 
In the summer, that golden time, 


ence of language,” remarked Miss Ray. ‘They owe to 
them almost all their knowledge of the languages of | 
savage tribes, whether in America, Asia or Africa. | 
Missionaries seldom do more than acquire one out of 
many dialects, and thus the language which they re- 
duce to writing and furnish with a grammar, soon ac- 


With moonlight trembling on vine-clad bowers, 
And the bell’s melodious chime ; 


But let me tell of the winter's night, | 
When the short day's work is o'er, | 
And the cheerful fire is burning bright, | 
While loud the wild winds roar. | 

| 


The farmer sits in his old arm-chair, 


drops which collect on the lower edge. Dry it carefully, 
and it will be found to be perfectly indelible. 
be removed even with India rubber. 


THE WORD OF GOD. 


Naimbanna, a black prince, from the neighborhood of | 
Sierra Leone, arrived in England in 1791. The gentle- | 
man to whose care he was intrusted, took great pains to | 
convince him that the Bible is the word of God, and he' 
received it as such, with great reverence and simplicity. | 
Do we ask what it was that satisfied him on the sub- | 
ject? Let us listen to his artless words: - | 

“When I found,” said he, “all good men minding the 
Bible, and all bad men disregarding it, I then was 
sure that the Bible must be what good men called it, 
the word of God.” 


THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC. 


(Not A WHISKEY PREPARATION.) 
HOOFLAND'S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 
DEBILITY!—DEBILITY! 
| resulting from any cause whatever. 
FL 


HOW TO MAKE WRITING INDELIBLE. 
PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 
INDUCED RY 





The following simple process will make either pencil 
writing or drawing as indelible as if done with ink. 
Lay the writing in a shallow dish, and pour skimmed 
milk upon it. Any spots not wet at first may have the 
milk placed upon them lightly with a feather. When SEVERE HARDSHIPS, 
the paper is all wet over with the milk, take it up and EXPOSURE 
let the milk draw off, and whip off with a feather the ° FEVERS, 
It cannot een 

Diseases of Oamp Life. 


SOLDIERS, CITIZENS, MALE OR FEMALE, ADULT Og Yourn, 





ed | 
HOOD’S POETIC PUBS. Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent on bad liquors 
tor their almost miraculous etlects. 











With his infant on his knee, 
And smiles as it frolics and pulls his hair, 


quires a kind of literary supremacy, while the other | 
And merrily crows its glee. | 
! 


dialects fall into obscurity, or perhaps die out.” 

“Auntie,” said Susie, “father was reading the life of | 
Humboldt the other day, when he stopped, and said, 
‘Here, Susie, here is a fact for you.’ ‘It seems that the 
Atures had gradually become extinct, but Humboldt | 
was shown an old parrot at Maypures that the inhabi- 
tants said spoke the language of the Atures, and there- | 
fore nobody could understand what it said.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Edward, “the Ature language has 
dwindled down to a finer point than the Cornish, which 
was spoken by one old fisherwoman. I remember fath- | 
er read about the Indians feasting on an arrowroot pud- | 
ding which at a little distance Humboldt supposed to be 
filled with raising. Upon examination they proved to | 
be black ants. Why, when I am hungry the recollec- | 
tion of it fairly makes my mouth water!” . 

“Ach!” cried Susie, “what a boy you are!” | 

“But the missionaries ate the pudding, and said the | 
ants were as rich as butter. I am sorry you allow your 
prejudiges to make you so nausea, as Mrs. Hewes says.” | 

“Missionaries to America were surprised at the great 
number of languages they found here,” resumed Miss | 
Ray. ‘Among the Hurons hardly one village spoke | 
the same language as another. 
same village, even, used dialects that were quite unlike. | 
Their language, too, was changing daily. A dictionary 
compiled with great labor and care by some mission- 
aries in Central America was found to be obsolete and 
useless when they returned there at the expiration of 
ten years.” 


His good wife sits by his side, and lifts 
Her eyes to watch the pair 
As she busily plies the needles swift— 
yhat a glance of love was there! | 


A brother and sister, with earnest look, 
At a table not far away, 
Together con from a well-worn book 
Their task for the coming day. | 


An urchin is busy, with serious face, 
Counting his chestnuts o'er, 

When tabby approaches with stealthy pace 
And rolls them over the floor. 





The infant laughs aloud as he sees— 
Delighted beyond all measure— 

The little man, half vexed and half pleased, - | 
Running after his flying treasure. | 


O, happy and bright is the winter's night! 
With the circle around the hearth; 
And they lovingly talk in the cheerful light, 
Or gambol in innocent mirth. | 


Let poets sing of their twilight hours | 
In the summer. that golden time, | 

With moonlight trembling on vine-clad bowers, 
And the bell’s melodious chime ; 


But dearer to me is the winter's night, 
When the short day's work is o'er, 
And the cheerful fire is burning bright, 

While loud the wild winds roar. 





HIS WORD SUFFICIENT. 


Hegiage was a celebrated Indian warrior, but very 
cruel. Among a number of prisoners whom he had 
condemned to death, was one who had a moment’s audi- 
ence with him just before the time of execution. 

“You ought, sir,” he said, “to pardon me, because 
when Abdarrahman — a you, I told him he was 
“Ure a " . eg ae ee wrong; and ever since then I have lost his friendship.” 
= Me _ prc those Indian languages like?” a1 ked Hegiage asked him if he had any witness of this; and 
Edward. “I wish I could hear one of them spoken! the soldier referred him to another prisoner who was 

“Some,” answered his aunt, “are sonorous and musi- , condemned to die. He was called into the presence of 
cal. Others, like the Sioux, are horribly guttural and the warrior, and confirmed the statement. Hegiage 
then granted him pardon. He afterwards asked the 


sitjils . issing ‘4 j ave restw * * ; j 
sibilant or hissing. You might travel westward, and | witness if he had taken his part against Abdarrahman. 
hear some of the Rocky Mountain dialects. A gentle- Respecting the truth more than he feared death, he 


man trom Oregon visited his Eastern home. As he | said, “No, I have not, because I didn’t believe it to be 
. * tas a = e, ” 

ras one morning visiting Hanover, he took a fancy to | My duty to do so. : ‘ ; 

em z Hegiage was struck with the man’s candor, and said 

valk around the college grounds, where he me 

young collegiates, who in a jesting humor addressed and liberty, should you be still my enemy ?” 

lim in Latin. He retorted in Indian, and continued “No,” said the prisoner. 

. . : That’ > ” sai is 6b, 7 is 
changing from one dialect to another until a crowd of _“That’s enough,” said Hegiage, “your bare word i 
highiv Gattaheed echeters lad enthere’ ‘ sufficient; you have given undoubted proof of your love 

ighly delighted scholars had gathered about him, ut- of truth. Go, preserve the life that is less dear to you 
terly unable to decide what part of the world he hailed | than honor and sincerity; your liberty is the just re 
. s : e " P sag ? 
from. He was acquaitited with twelve or more dialects | ward of your truthfulness.’ 
in part. You will find one of these given in Maj. Win- | 


= 


——__—_+o+ —_—_ 


throp’s book: ‘The Canoe and Saddle.’ It isa corrupt! RoyAL PRESENTS OF PLAYTHINGS FOR! 


jargon, containing words from the languages of various 
civilized nations from whom these poor wretches, with 


SICK CHILDREN. 

. . . Queen Victoria seems to have aroused herself to take 

terrible affinity for evil, have learned nothing but some interest in her subjects. The following item will 
their vices, The Algonquin was the parent of many show that she remembers the sick: 

ndis ialects. Mos ig 2 , ‘ : , 
. = pul ner - Sent inte languages con be made | The little patients under treatment in the Hospital for 
very expressive by inflection; as, for example, the noun | Sick Children in Great Ormond Street have again been 
man, by slight changes in its endings, as you would in- | the objects of her Majesty’s kind and thoughtful regard. 
flect a Latin noun, Edward, can be made to mean, I am | The hearts of these suffering little ones were last weck 
a man, you are a man, and so forth. They are a re- 
markable class of languages, and from Greenland to esty as suitable for distribution among the children ar- 


Cape Horn there are such analogies and resemblances rived from Coburg. These toys are given to the patients, | 


as prove them to have been derived from the same | Who highly prize them, and carry them away when they 
source leave the hospital. Numberless small mementos of 


“What source ?” asked Susie, eagerly. | holes and corners of the poor in London and the country, 


“Ah, you have asked a hard question, my dear.| as this hospital receives patients from all parts of the | 


land. 











“ACT WELL YOUR PART. 
be a good one.” 
| their work. The Springfield Republican says : 


~o 


A PAT ANSWER. 





Every writer upon the subject has a different theory. | 
and that th ians are descendants 08 
ant he Indians are de cendants of the lost ten This Book unfolds Jehovah's mind? 
tribes; while others have fancied that they resembled This Voice salutes in accents kind; 
cs . This Fountain sends forth streams of joy; 
tion, they are found to be an entirely distinct class of This Mine affords us boundless wealth ; 
languages. Two have been preserved by those devoted | This Sun renews and warms the soul; 
This Sword both wounds and makes us whole; 
Edwards. By means of prefixes and suffixes they | This Guide conducts us safe to heaven ; 
make the same word express a variety of meanings. | This Charter has been sealed with blood; 
he Massachusetts, of which Edwards prepared a gram- | ~ 
mar, would often adopt English words and treat them 
to pay you, kup pa um ush.” 
“Then the name of our State was really derived from 
before where it came from.” 
“What does it mean ?” asked Edward. 

and I will reward you for the labor of the search by | field. 
reading to you a part of Mrs. Sigourney’s beautiful | 

TU a | 

DANIEL WEBSTER AS AN ANGLER. 


Some fancy that they were derived from the Hebrew, | THE BIBLE 
LE. 
the Asiatic tongues. Upon more thorough examina- This Friend will all your need supply: 
This Good Physician gives us health ; 
missionaries and profound scholars, Eliot and Jonathan | Swale Eanes Gnasher chek tauren 
| This Volume is the Word of God. 
in the samo manner. Thus to pay, became nup pay-um ; | 
a tribe of Indians,” remarked Susie. “I never thought 
“Please find out for yourself before we meet again, 
poem upon Indian names.” 
An old angler of Georgetown, D. C., giving some 


| lustrated by the following anecdote. " 


‘emini i ‘ i _|. “Go it, fellow,” said two idle scapegraces to an honest 
reminiscences of his favorite pursuit, and of those ad | adisteee ah work, “work away while we play—sow and 


clicted to it, says : 


Foremost among these was Danicl Webster. When 
Secretary of State he used to come here, always early 


we'll reap.” 


“T’m sowing hemp.’ 





Two families in the apex | 


t some to him, “Well, suppose I were to grant you your life 


gladdened by another present of toys from the queen. | 
A large packing case full of articles selected by her Maj- | 


| royal cqnsideration thus find their way into some of the | 


A great man once said, “If I was a boot-black, I would ; 
We do not doubt that the boys re- 
ferred to below were punctual and industrious in doing 


In the year 1855 there were eight carrier boys om- 
| ployed to distribute that paper in Springfield. Three of My 1, 8,9, 7, 
these boys are now cashiers of banks in or near Spring- 


“Answer a fool according to his folly.” ‘““Many a true 
word is spoken in jest.” Both of these proverbs are il- 


“Very likely, my lads,” replied the old man, coolly ; 


Of course a race gourse isn't coarse, 
A fine is far fro® fine; | 
It is a saddening sight to see | 
A noble pine-tree pine. | 


O 
DYSPEPSIA, 


AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DISORDERS 
OF THE LIVER AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 


A kitchen maid is often made 
To burn her face and broil it; 
A lady will do little else 
Than toil-it at her toilet. 


A sea-horse is a sea-horse when 
You see him in the sea; 
But when you see him in the bay, 


A bay-horse then is he. ’ ARE CURED BY 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


This Bitters has Performed more Cures, gives better Satisfaetion, 
has more Testimony, has more Respectable People to vouch for it, 





Herz is a specimen of a paradox that may amuse the 
young folks. There is one way in which 45 may be de- 
ducted from 45, and 45 will be the remainder. Look: 


Put all the numerals down in reverse order. Then ‘## #y other article in the market, 
put them down underneath, the right order, and the 
sum of all three of the lines will be the same, viz: 45. «> 
Thus: 
$76543 2 1 We defy any one to contradict this assertion, and 
123 45 67 8 9—45 
8 6419 75 3 245 WILL PAY $1000 


to any one who will produce a certhicat 


Not genuine, 


HOOFLAND'’S GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 


AN APOTHECARY’s boy was lately sent to leave at one poblished by us: tae te 
house a box of pills, and at another six live fowl. Con- 
fused on the way, he left the pills where the fowls 
should have gone, and the fowls where the pills had 
been destined. The people who received the fowls were 
astonished at the accompanying—“‘Swallow one every 
two hours.” 


EVERY CASE OF 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 


A BARBER in England, during the prevalence of the 
cholera, expressed the opinion to a customer on whom 
he was operating, that, after all, the cholera was in the ' | 
hair. 

“Then,” was the answer, “you ought to be very care- 
ful what brushes you use.” 

“O, sir,” replied the barber, laughing, “I didn’t mean 


and Discases of the Kidneys. 


rsymptoms resulting rom disorders of t} 












the ‘air of the ’ed, but the Aair of the Aatmosphere.” Conintnn. Gantt 7 Oin Teeet Se See Se 
A FRENCHMAN, soliciting relief, said gravely to his fair in 

hearer, Swimining of the Head. Hurried an 
“Ma’amselle, I nevaire beg, but dat I have von vife eae Pirie grag: a 

vid several small family dat is growing very large and PI serie tes sees, Sagi i 

nossing to make dere bread out of, but de perspiration Posture, Dimness of Vis 

of my own eyebrow.” ion, Dols or Webs before the 


and Dull Pain in the Head, 
i Yellows 








Con pow a 
L. 
REMEMBIOR, 


and Pastimes. 


-_———_.—_——. 


Sports 


The Domino Oracle. 








| , That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum or Whiske 
\ bes : and cannot make drunkards, but isthe best Tonic in the Wor 
| a Fee 
| 
! \ “~ pede e e . r . . * ‘ 
\ i: . xf READ WHO SAYS SO. 
| tomes ¥ 
‘ , al iy I weDS h Past /" th Baptist Ch A 
t rom ev. - dd Setyl é orold Jth baptist Caurca, 
a WV ig a Philadelphia. 
* « o 
~“ @. 6 . F 
~ * 2 ewe GENTLEMEN have recently been laboring under the distressing 
ir eflects of li toh, aecotppanied bY a pre ration of the nervous 
System. Numerous rem s were re inmended by friends, and 
{ ~ some of them vested, but without relief. Your Hootland’s German 
| - be -, See Litters were recommended by persons who liad tried them, and 
H oS ee » ess whose favorable mention ot these Bitters induced we to try them. 


I must confess | had an aversion to Patent Medicines from the 
“thousand and one” quack “Bitters,” whose only aim seems to be 
to palm off sweetened and drugged liquor upon the community im 
asivy way. and the tendency of which, | fear, is to make many a 
contirmed drunkard. Upon learning that yours was really a medi- 
cinal preparation, I took it with happy eflect. Its action, not only 
| upon the stomach, but upon the nervous system, was prompt and 
gratitying. I feel that I have derived great and permanent benefit 
from the use of a few bottles, 
Very respectfully yours, 
| W. D. SEIGFRIED, No. 254 Sackamaxon Street. 


A 


From the Rev. E. D. Fendail, Assistant Editor Christian 
Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

I have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland’s Ger- 
man Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them as a 
most valuable tonic, to all who are suffering trom general debility 
or from diseases arising from derangement of the liver, 

ours truly, EK. Db. FENDALL. 





This trick, to one not familiar with it. Is certainly very surprising. 

Arrange twelve of the dominoes as shown in the iliustration, and 
inform any one present, that if he will think of one of the dominoes 
and remember it, you will point it out to him. Now, supposing 
the double-deuce is the domino selected, you tell the person 
who has chosen it that you will count around the circle and 
when you have counted twenty, including the number of spots 
on the selected domino, he must tell you to step, and that your 
finger will then rest on the domino chosen, ‘The : 
this.—you count carelessly around 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
the dominoes; but at the eighth count you always (manage to 
point to the douwhle-six, and after that you continue counting 
around regularly to the right ; be sure and remember this, for it is 
the key of the trick. For example, as we have before said, we will | 
suppose the double-deuce to be the selected dommo, We follow 
the above instructions, and count and point at the dominoes pro- 
miscuously the first seven counts; but at the eighth count we point 
to the double-six, and continue to the right on the six-five, double- 
five, and so on in succession until we arrive at the double-deuce, 
when we will be told to stop, because by that time we will have 
counted sixteen, to which it we add the spots on the domino chosen, 
we will have twenty. This rule holds good no matter what dom- 
ino happens to be selected. It is perhaps useless to inform our 
reader that he must not count out loud, or appear to count men- 
tally, but let it seem as if he were only pointing at the dominoes by | 
chance. You must let the person who selects the domino appear 
to do all the counting. 






From Rev. D. Merriye, Pastor of the Passyunk Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. 

From the many respectable recommendations given to Dr. Hoo- 
land's German Bitters, | was induced to give theina trial. Aft¢e 
using several bottles [ found thei to be a good remedy for debilit, 
and a most excellent tonic for the stomach. Db. MERRIGE 


N 


From Rev. Wm. Smith, formerly Pastor of the Vincentown nd 
Miliville (.N. J.) haptist Churches. 

Having used in my family a number of bottles of your Hoofund’s 
German Bitters, | have to say that I regard them as an excellent 
| medicine, specially adapted to remove the diseases they are reeoit- 

mended for. They strengthen and invigorate the system when 

debilitated, and are useful in disorders of the liver, loss of appetite, 

&c. Ihave also recommended them to several of my friends, WhO 
| have tried them, and found them greatly beneficial in the restora- 
, tion of health. Yours truly, WILLIAM SMITH, 
| 966 Hutchinson Sty Philada. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


I am composed of 10 letters. 

J was once king of Israel. 

My 10, 2, 7, 4, is what we could not do without in our foo. 
, 9, 7, 4, 2, 3, is the highest officer in Turkey. | 

My 2, 4, 7, 5, 19, is necessary to a scholar. j 

My 7, 2, 1, 4, is not first. 

My 6, 7, 2, 10, 1, is what every one who goes to school is in. 

My whole is the children's winter friend, who appears but once | 


D 
a year. * 


2 BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


See where my first is pitched at night, | See that the signature of “C. M. JACKSON” is on the wrapper 
By prairie bare or warm bayou, | of each bottle. 

Ten thousand loyal hearts spring up, | 

Ten thousand spirits brave and true; 

| 

| 

| 


PRICE. 


Hark! to my second, calling now SiuGLB BotTtLe ONE DOLLAR, OR A HALF Doz. FoR $5. 

A mourning nation unto prayer, 

While muffied dram and cannon boom 
Tell our country's dead lie sleeping there. 

Read ye my wiclst—ar search in vain; 


Should your nearest druggist not have the article, do not be - 
off by any of the intoxicating preparations that may be offere: ey 
| its place, but send to us, and we will forward, securcly packed, bY 


* ; * H Few nobler names than his we find, express. 
in the Logi and accompanied by. his private secre- ‘ i Of him who struck the English lyre ™ . oe ae e 
tary. He liked the fresh morning air as much as any And ruled the boundless realm of mind. PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY, 

& NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. { 
man I ever saw, and when he talked to me freely about h « ae oT 
fish and fishing, I could believe that he had been in the | op Mgenaboe amy and The World She Lived Wishes wanna Conundrums. | wNWO.631 ARCH STREET; 
business all his life. He was always liberal, and when | Fighting Joe; or, The Festenes of a Staff Officer. By Oliver What is the difference between a school-master and a railroad PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
other men would give me one dollar for a morning’s | Optic. Published by Lee & Shepard. ! conductor? One trains the mind, and the other minds the train. } 
sport, he would give me ten. And for an old man, as Spectacles for Young Eyes. me. Published by Walker, Ful- | Why is the punishment of the birch practiced by some peda- | 


he then was, he was a good fisherman. I remember | “4&0; 


she 
well the day that he catght his biggest rockfish. I had 
e 





Sermons for Children. By Rev. A. P. Peabody. For sale by ; 


JONES & EVANS, 


} gogues? Because they are of opinion that it makes dull boys smart | 


Walker, Fuller & Co. Answ' Pu Last Number. [Successors to C. M. JACKSON & CO.,) 
taken him in one of m to the “catting rock,” and| Five Years in China. By a Missionary. { a oe oonrtbons creates TORS ’ 
as we swung across the roaring waters the great man| Brookside Farm House, irom January to December. | 1. William Callen Bryant. PROPRIETORS. 
' - . ; or, The q . © - . : = 
clapped his hands like a little child. The fish weighed The Inet three volumes pomp Fd by | the Presbyterian Pub- | 3. Wyandotte. (Y¥ and dot.) . For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every town in = 
sixteen pounds, and gave him much trouble: and when ' lishing Committee, Philadelphia. } 4. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. States. 
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